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has proclaimed and upheld in Europe the essential difference between Church 
and State, the distinct character of the two powers, of their respective domains 
and of their reciprocal rights. In this fact lie the safety and the honor of 
modern civilization." * 

Catholicity, religion, civilization — all are involved in the 

problem which discussion narrows down to Italy and the 

Papacy. Whoever realizes its broader import and honestly 

seeks its solution must advocate the development of Catholic 

life and a proper respect for the rights of the Holy See. In 

defending these rights the Pope discharges a duty towards 

the Church and towards the civilized world. 

Francis Archbp. Satolli, 

Apostolic Delegate. 
Washington, D.C. 

[Note. — Mgr. Satolli wishes to express his acknowledgments to Dr. Th. 
Bouquillon and Dr. E. Pace, of the Catholic University, through whose assist- 
ance he was able to contribute the above article. — Man. Ed.] 



DISCUSSIONS. 

REPLY TO SOME CRITICISMS. 



Mr. Stout's review of my " Manual of Ethics" has inter- 
ested me very much ; and some of the points that he has 
raised seem to me so important that I cannot refrain from 
making a brief reply f to them. 

Two of the chief points appear to me to be very closely 
connected with one another, — viz., the criticism of my view of 
Hedonism and the criticism of my view of Punishment. In 
both cases it seems to me that Mr. Stout raises an imaginary 
difficulty by supposing it possible to separate feeling from the 
concrete content to which it belongs. In the case of Hedo- 
nism, indeed, he admits that the supposition which he makes 

* Guizot, "L'Eglise et la Societe chretienne." 

f This reply was unavoidably omitted in the January number, owing to want 
of space. — Man. Ed. 
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is made per impossibile. I do not see what is gained by such 
a supposition. I have never denied that what has value for us 
has value for us as self-conscious beings, and consequently is 
accompanied by a sense of value. If in the end we were not 
aware that it is valuable, — i.e., if in the end it were not pleas- 
ant to us, — it would not be valuable. This I entirely admit. 
But what I insist on is that what is valuable is the concrete 
content, and that it is erroneous to say that the only thing that 
has value for us is the consciousness that something has value.* 
Moreover, it must be remembered that it is only in the end 
that the sense of value necessarily comes, — i.e., it is only when 
we have attained to a perfectly clear self-consciousness. 

Similarly, with regard to Hegel's theory of Punishment, I 
quite admit that punishment would be silly and malevolent if 
it meant simply the adding of pain to evil ; but what I main- 
tain, and what I understand Hegel to maintain, is that evil is in 
its nature painful. It has negative value ; and in the end the 
consciousness of this negative value must somewhere and some- 
how be produced. The object of punishment is to bring the 
consciousness of it directly home to the offender. Mr. Stout 
may reply that this object is the one that is emphasized by the 
deterrent and corrective theories. Of course it is. Hegel's 
view includes these. The difference is merely that according 
to these theories the connection between evil and punishment 
is accidental, whereas with Hegel it is essential. Hegel recog- 
nizes that punishment is implicit in evil, because evil is by its 
nature a negative value. Punishment simply makes this ex- 
plicit. It does not, as Mr. Stout puts it, " add pain to evil :" 
it simply brings the painfulness of evil home to roost. If it 
did not do this, it could not in the end effectively either deter 
or correct. If a man does a piece of work that has bread in 
it, he has earned the bread ; and if he receives it, both he and 
others are encouraged to do such work. If a man does a 
piece of work that has a horsewhipping in it, he has earned 
the horsewhipping ; and if he receives it, both he and others 



* Mr. Stout's image of the clock surely involves a gross misrepresentation of 
my position. The shadow on a sundial might have been a better image. 
Vol. IV.— No. 3 26 
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are deterred. In both cases the good result depends on the 
recognition that a man has received what he earned, that the 
normal result of his action has been produced within his own 
world. The criminal ought to be made to feel that what has 
come upon him is just that with which his action was big. 
" The wheel has come full circle, I am here." Of course it 
should be remembered that this is merely a Theory of Punish- 
ment, — i.e., a justification of the practice of inflicting pain 
upon a wrong-doer. It is not at all incompatible with the 
view that it would be better to reform than to punish — i.e., 
that it would be better to raise a man into a higher world 
instead of merely completing the circle within his present 
world. Similarly, a Theory of Wages is not incompatible 
with the doctrine that a man ought to be rewarded in propor- 
tion to his wants rather than in proportion to his earnings. 
Though a man has earned punishment, there may be a suf- 
ficient reason for a reprieve ; and the possibility of curing 
him may constitute such a reason. Hegel's theory of punish- 
ment is merely designed to show that there is a sense in 
which punishment is earned, not necessarily that in such 
cases it ought always to be inflicted.* 

Mr. Stout's other points seem to me less important. I admit 
that in dealing with " universes of desire" a reference might 
with advantage have been made to Herbart, though I do not 
think that the idea is by any means peculiar to him, and 
though Herbart's view is connected with a psychological 
theory to which I do not wish to commit myself. I admit also 
that the provisional answer to the question, what is the nature 
of the self with which we are to be consistent ? is " scarcely 
satisfactory." In the passage to which Mr. Stout refers I state 
that the answer is unsatisfactory, and go on to discover a better. 
I do not consider that a complete answer could have been 
given at that point. There must, however, be some want of 

* There may even be cases in which, for the sake of social welfare, it may be 
necessary to inflict pain on those who have not earned punishment. But in such 
cases it seems best not to describe the pain as punishment; just as it is best not 
to describe the surplus profits of a manufacturer (however justly they may be 
due to him) as his wages. 
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clearness in the passage ; for I observe that Mr. Muirhead also, 
in his review of my book in Mind, misunderstands my mean- 
ing in the same way as Mr. Stout does. In his reference to 
my treatment of Dr. Sidgwick's view of " Pleasure and De- 
sire," I do not feel sure whether Mr. Stout intends to raise an 
objection to my position. So far as I understand his remarks 
on this subject, I entirely agree with them. I never denied 
that there is such a thing as pleasure of pursuit, in the sense 
of pleasure of progressive attainment ; or that in the case of 
such pleasures the desire remains at each stage partly unsat- 
isfied ; or even that in such cases the pleasure is dependent 
on the fact that the attainment is progressive ; and these are 
all the statements that Mr. Stout appears to make at this 
point. What I affirm is merely that in all such cases the 
pleasure, so far as I can see, is dependent on the fact that 
there is an attainment, actual or prospective, and not on 
the fact that the desire is unsatisfied. To put it paradoxically, 
if there were an immediate attainment in such cases it would 
not be an attainment at all ; because what is sought is not an 
immediate result, but a process. The only possible end is the 
completion of a series, and the series can be given only as a 
succession. No one desires a happy old age, for instance, ex- 
cept as the crown of a happy life. To become suddenly old 
would not be the fulfilment of such a desire, though it were 
accompanied by all sorts of honor and troops of friends. The 
object aimed at is, on the other hand, becoming progressively 
attained at every stage in a happy life, and the ultimate goal is 
simply the consummation of all that has gone before. As re- 
gards the freedom of the will, again, I am somewhat surprised 
that Priestley should be referred to as having understood the 
freedom which consists in self-determination. I should have 
thought that Priestley was one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of a man who entirely failed to see this, and who 
habitually thought of the will as being determined by ex- 
ternal motives. This seems to come out clearly in the whole 
course of Priestley's arguments with Price. It is true that 
Price's own view of self-determination was not clear. He 
understood it in the purely indeterminist sense. But surely 
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Priestley was equally unenlightened on the opposite side. 
Such a merely negative criticism as that quoted by Mr. Stout 
does not suffice to show any positive appreciation of the 
significance of self-determination. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

When a book has been long out of print and is not to be 
reprinted, what is its author to do when parts of it are 
attacked ? What is he to do specially when the attack is 
aimed at a point on which for many years he has come to 
think that he was partly mistaken ? If he keeps silence, he 
may seem to shrink from acknowledging an error. But if 
he thrusts himself forward to admit that seventeen years ago 
he made a mistake, he may be charged with some degree of 
indecency. 

A portion of the arguments which in my " Ethical Studies" 
I brought against Hedonism, I find has been attacked by Mr. 
Hodder in this Journal, Vol. III. pp. 107-8. Mr. Hodder's 
writing is vigorous, and when I say that the substance of his 
article strikes me as much what in his day J. S. Mill might 
have put out, I shall not have strained my conscience and yet 
may hope to have gratified my critic. But I feel concerned 
in the matter only so far as it compels me unwillingly to ob- 
trude a kind of personal explanation. 

In my "Ethical Studies," 1876, and in a pamphlet which 
followed in 1877, 1 urged that the Hedonistic End contradicts 
itself in a certain way. If you take this End, I argued, as 
a collection or aggregate, and still further if you take it as 
an infinite sum, you find yourself landed in inconsistencies. 
There were other additions and refinements, into which I need 
hardly now enter. But I used the above argument, and I 
admit that it was largely mistaken, and I would ask permis- 
sion to say why and how I think it went wrong. 

I first made an assumption. I assumed that with regard 
to its End Hedonism is bound to have an idea which is 
logically consistent. As to the truth of this assumption I 



